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|Some ofthe neighbors, however, doubt the correct- 
jness of the old man’s vision on that occasion; they 
\say he had been attending an election, was rather 
\deep in his libations, had got his brains muddied 
|with new corn-whiskey, and had mistaken for the 
ghost of Harpe, a large white owl that was accus- 
|tomed to sit on the top of the tree, and hoot to the 
|moon on cold frosty nights. I for myself denounce 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. ||looked upon with something like the same venera- 
Pe ee ; : ee \\tion with which the Egyptian regards his Pyra- 
ae For the Cincianeli Mirver. ~ | mids, those grim sentinels of eternity. The place 
is remarkable for a very severe battle, fought by 
Big Harpe and Davis. This Big Harpe, and Little 
Harpe, his brother, were the terror of the surround- 
ing country, in those early times. 


PALMYRA. 
BY HARVEY D. LITTLE, ESQ. 


* Palmyra was built on a fertile spot in the midst of aj} 
desert; and its name had reference to the multi- 
tude of palm trees by which the city was surroun- 
ded.”"—It is justly celebrated for the extent and 


Two more exe- 
crable monsters never disgraced humanity. They 
lived with two women, as bad as themselves, in a 


magnificence of its ruins. 


How art thou fallen, mighty one? 
Queen of the desert’s arid brow! 

The evening's shade, the morning’s sun, 
Rest only on thy ruins now. 

Thine hour is o'er, thy glory’s done, 
A dreary waste thy charms endow! 


In thy proud days thou seem'dst a star, 
Amidst adesert’s sullen gloom, 
Shedding thy radiance afar 
O’er nature’s solitary tomb. 
But time, whose gentlest touch can mar, 
Hath seav’d thy tall palmetoes’ bloom. 


The shouts of joy—the voice of mirth, 
That waked to life thy marble domes: 
Thy crowded marts—thy peopled earth— 

Thy sculptur'’d halls, and sacred homes, 
Are silent now. Thy faded worth 
A barren wilderness entombs. 


The savage beast hath made his lair, 


Where pomp and power once held their sway ; 


And Silence, with a fearful air, 

Sits darkly brooding o’er decay: 
And marble fanes, divinely fair, 

Have bow’'d beneath thine evil day, 


Round polish'd shafts the ivy twines 
A wreath fune:eal for thy fate; 

And through thy temples’ broken shrines 
The moaning wind sweeps desolate. 

But the mild star of evening shines 
Benignly o’er thy fallen state. 


Oh, how thy silence chills the heart 

Of the lone traveller, whose tread 
Is o’er the fragments of thine art, 

Thou wondervus City of the Dead! 
Thy glory cannot yet depart, 

Though all of life hath from thee fled. 
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EARLY TIMES IN TITE WEST. 


THE LONESOME POST-OAK. 


cave about twenty miles from this tree. Bloud and 
massacre was their delight. It was their custom 
\|to sally forth, avd without any known reason, to 
murder without distinction all the men, women 
land children, they could find. As the country filled 
up, the people could no longer submit to their hor- 
\\rid depredations. Men and dogs collected, and 
They came on the two Harpes 
ina narrow valley, at about ten miles from this 
tree. They immediately nrounted their horses, and 
|\dashed off in the direction of the cave. In going 
||about five miles, Davis, whose horse was very fleet, 


|\|took the pursuit. 


\had left his companions, and caught up with the 
\biz Harpe, he-+having previously separated from his 
\brother, the little Harpe. 
| Here were two powerful men, armed with rifles, 
\|butcher-knives, and tomahawks, by themselves, far 
\\from help, and bent on death. Davis well knew, 
| that if overpowered, he would certainly be killed; 
land Harpe had determined to dic, rather than be 
taken alive. They passed and repassed each other 
\\frequently, making blows without effect, each 
|\dreading to fire for fear of missing, and thereby 
\placing himseJf at the mercy of his adversary.— 
|| Finally, the horse of Big Harpe fell with and threw 
| his rider, then rose and galloped off Harpe sprang 
| to his feet, and fired at Davis, the shot taking effect 
\|in the head of Davis’s horse, which reared and fell. 
| They were now not mere than ten yards apart. 
| Harpe, whose sagacity was equal to his courage 
j and villainy, kept dodging and springing from side 
\to side, approaching Davis, however, by impercep- 
tible degrees. Davis, discovering he would soon 
ilose the benefit of his gun, now fired in his turn, but 
without effect. Each man now drew his knife, and 
they closed in mortal struggle. Very soon they fell 
side by side; but at this juncture a large wolf dog 
jof Davis’s came to his master’s assistance, and 
\seized Harpe by the throat. This produced a di- 
|| version in favor of Davis, who immediately recov- 
j/ered himself, and stabbed Harpeto the heart. The 
| hidedus yell which the wretch seut up, is said still 


About seven miles north of this town, is a very | to be heard on dark nighits, ringing wildly along the 


the report of the old man’s drinking too much, as 
an atrocious calumny; for to my own knowledge, 
he belongs to the temperance soeiely, and is a very 
zealous and leading member thereof. 

Little Harpe escaped, went down the Mississippi, 
and joined the celebrated Mason and his gang, at 
Stack Island. Soon after Harpe joined him, Ma- 
json attacked and robbed a flat boat from Cincin- 
|nati, and killed all the hands. For this a large re- 
| ward was offered for Mason; to obtain which, little 
| Harpe decoyed him to Natchez, and there inform- 
jed against and betrayed his friend. On Mason’s 
trial, Harpe himself was recognized, was tried, and 
\found guilty; and on the same day that Mason was 
|hung, he also expiated his many crimes on the gal- 
j\lows. This Mason wasa very remarkable and ex- 
|traordinary man. He was distinguished by a strong 
| double row of under and upper teeth, that clenched 
|together with the energy and tenacity of a steel- 
trap. F. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


} 
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SOCIETY. 
*« Man is born in Society, and there he remains.” 
Montesquieu. 
There are instances of men who have spent 
their days in solitude, apart entirely from their 
\fellows: but such instances are rare, and only 
form exceptions to the proposition above stated. 
Those who have gone into voluntary exile—who 
have performed a journey of life in the silent 
vale of solitude, are only instances of the tri- 
umph of man’s perverseness over the great and 
\beneficent principle which God has implanted 
jin his bosom. We were created with social in- 











\stincts. It is our nature to congregate. As 
|communities advance in civilization, individual 
jrelations become still more intimate, and the 
|dependance of one upon another is increased. 


| But there is some reason in’the belief, that the 
jsocial affections are not as warm and vigorous 
lin a highly refined state of society, as when our 
\kind were inhabitants of the forest. 

Our social affections are not the offspring of 


remarkable spot: a solitary post-oak stands in the||heath. Some of Davis’s friends soon joined him: 
barrens, in the forks of the road, and has obtained || they dug a hole, and buried Harpe at the foot of 
universally the name of the Lonesome Post-Oak.| the Lonesome Post-Oak. 

In the early settlement of this country—above|| It is currently believed, that the ghost of Harpe 
thirty-five years: ago—this was the only tree to be | still walks in that neighborhood. I myself heard a self-interest, but are elementary portions of our 
seen for many miles round, (whence its name.) It} respectable old farmer say, that he, on returning 1 It j ‘ndeeds th inf 
was then tall, green, and flourishing; it is now,||home from Hopkinsville one moon-shiny night, —e mature. St cepa, nsee st as our — 
however, a leafless, branchless, thunder-riven, | heard some one yelling most dismally ; that on pas-||°Y !§ long, and that by the time we begin to 
scathed trunk—sending up its shaft as straight as | sing the Post-Oak, he saw the ghost of Big Harpe reflect, a thousand silver cords bind us to those 
the main-mast of a ship of war. Superstition has||\standing on the very top of the tree, bolt upright, || among whom we are cast: These considcra- 
heretofore and still guards the spot; the tree is||clad in shining armor, and motionless as a sentinel. | tions may prevent us from breaking away from 
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them without reference to the social instinct.— 
Pope has beautifully expressed himself upon 
this subject : 


“Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other’s for assistance call, 

Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common interest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each homefelt joy, that life inherits here.” 

Are our minds moulded and formed by fortu- 
itous circumstances—by the physical condition 
in which we are placed? It seems to me, not: 
but the one is fitted to the other by thé same 
Almighty power which ‘ adapts the fin of the 
fish to the water, and the wing of the bird to 
the air’—which adapts the beautifui and del- 
icate structure of the eye tothe light, and the 
no less intricate mechanism of the ear to the 





‘*Viewless spirit of a lovely sound.” 


Man languishes in solitude, und if entirely 
cut off from his species, he makes companions 


of the lower animals, or attaches bimself to in-|| 


animate things. 

‘© Were I in adesert,’”’ says an author who, 
amid all his extravagances and absurdities, 
sometimes writes like a wise man, and where 
the moral feelings are at all concerned, never 
fails to write like a good man, “‘ Were I ina 
desert, I would find out wherewith in it to call 
forth my affections. If I could not do better, 
I would fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, 
or seek sonie melancholy cypress to connect 
myself to; I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection. I would cut 
my name upon them, and swear they were the 
loveliest trees throughout the desert. If their 
leaves withered, I would teach myself to mourn, 
and when they rejoice, I would rejoice along 


with them.”’ G. W.B 
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THE WALL OF AUDIENCE- 
NO. 11. 

On entering the Hall the second time, I found 
the scene very much changed indeed: the noisy, 
wrangling crowd, had disappeared; and I could 
now see but a solitary female figure, seated at a ta- 
ble, looking fixedly at a piece of paper. So much 
absorbed was this person, that 1 approached very 
near without arresting her attention. She then 
gave a startled look, and made a precipitate retreat 
from the Hall, leaving, however, the paper, which 
was much blotted, blurred, and wetted with tears, 
and which contained as fellows :— 

“Can you ever forget your mother? do you re- 
member your mother’s looks? My mother died 
when I was but five years old. Can I ever forget 
my mother? Can | ever forget that endearing, 
heavenly countenance? that soft, kind, maternal 
glance, the last Lever saw? O! holy name! My 
mother—mother did I say? yes, mother,—dear, 
delightful, palpitating sound; dear, venerated 
name! O! had you lived! and shall I never again 
see you? never gaze with unceasing delight,on my 


dear, dear mother? never—never? dreadful! .O!! 


holy angel, look down from heaven. Ob! breathe 
comfort to my swelling, aching heart. Mother— 
dear mother—if it be possible, O! quit the shining 
courts of heaven on sounding pinions, visit this my 
earthly habitation, embrace me, oh! embrace me! 
let me again feel a mother’s soft embrace! Good 


God! how mysterious are thy ways!—my" heart| 
swells. Kind heaven, why did my mother die? was 
there a harp in heaven which none could touch? 
Was there wanting an angel kinder, brighter than, 
the rest, that my mother wis takeu from me? I 
must, | will submit; tears, bitter tears, come to my 
relief; a softening melancholy now draws its sable 


curtains round me; gloumy midmeght reigus with- 
out; “the angel of Sicep has passed the couch of tne 
virtuous man, and touched with dowoy finger his 
slumbering eye-lids; all nature sleeps; I look 
without; I see the moon holding her glorious 
course, high inthe middle sky, arraying each hill 





and tree in streaming silver; [look on her glorious, 
yet mild and softening face; lam reminded of my 





mother; I strain my eyes to catch an augel’s form 


jin the glittering atmosphere ;—I listen for the sound 
lof golden wings; my heart beats high, I listen for 
|the kind and heavenly tones of my mother’s voice ; 
[listen in wain; all isdeep and awful silence; | 
jset down by my lonely fire; recollection rolls my 
|memory back to the scenes of soft and tender child- 
|hood; these scenes are dear to my heart; they re- 
j}mind me of my mother! Dear mother, can I ever 
forget your tender kindness? no, never! My dear 
|mother, can] ever forget that awful night, when I 
Hay stretched on my sick bed? the storm howled at 
|midnight, the rain rattled against the shutters; all 
jwere asleep but my mother; though sick herself, 
ishe alone watched over me the livelong night; can 
|Tever forget her look, then? do IT not recollect her 
|kind, unutterable anxiety, us she bent over me? 
oh! can | ever forget the warm tears that dropped 
un my feverish cheek? These scenes are written 
on my heart! till that shall cease to beat, shall! 
lever forget you, my dear, dear mother?” 

Who this female was, that left the paper, I do 
jnot know. It could not have been the unfortunate 
Lucy Ashton; we all remember the ambitious, im- 
| perious, and cruel character of Lady Ashton; it is 
impossible that Lucy could have love her unfeel- 
ing mother; besides, Lady Ashton outlived her 
jdanghter, many years. Jt may have been Amy 
Robsart, or the heroic, heaven-soul*d, high-minded, 
}incomparable Diana Vernon herself. On my next 
visit, I will endeavor tu find out. F. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. ' 
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THE WOES OF A NIGHT, 
Or, the ‘Rain of Terror.’ 
BY ROB BUNTING. 


I was sitting by the fire one evening, musing 
on the degeneracy each century creates in the 
faculties and affairs of mankind, when I recllec- 
ted my engagement with Mister N———-; in 
an instant I was on my fect, hurrying towards 
the door. ‘1 would advise you to take an um- 
brella,” said my wife; “there is evey indica- 
tion of rain in the heavens, and your place of 
destination lies a great way hence.” ‘* What! 
madam,” exclaimed I, with an air of astorish- 
ment, ‘*did I understand you aright? an um- 
brella?”’ ‘*Yes, my dear,an umbrella; is there 
aught surprizing in the request?’ ‘* Yes, mad- 
iam ; every thing surprizing in it—I little 
|thought you entertained so despicable an opin- 
ion of me, as to think I needed a shield, to pro- 
tect my body from afew drops of rain; no mad- 
am, I shall go and brave the storm, as my fore- 
fathers were wont, previous to the introduction 
of that cumbersome and entirely useless article. 











weak, effeminate beings of the present day.— 
Why this degeneracy !—whuat has caused this 
great falling off from our primitive originators 1 
—Simply madam, the introduction and adoption 
of umbrellas, overshoes, et cetera; articles in- 
vented by crafty tradesmen—No, madam, give 
umbrellas tothe effeminate fops, who parade 
Broadway ona fair day, but who are totally in- 
visible if a speck of black appear in the sky— 
to them proffer vour umbrellas, but not to me.” 





Then moving towards the door with an air of 
offended dignity, I descended tothe street and 
proceeded toward my destination ; presently 
alow growl of thunder rolled along the horizon, 
and as I cast my eyes upon the gloomy sky, a 
large drop of rain fell full upon my cheek; anon 
another, and then a smart shower commenced. 
I stopped and hesitated a moment on what 
course to pursue; to return home would be 
provoking the ridicule of my wife, and to pro- 
ceed onward would be rushing into the very face 
of the approaching storm: I could not return, 
after the declaration I had made, with honor; 
and after a moment’s cogitation, I close rather 
to abide the elemental conflict, than act contra- 
ry to the principles I had a moment before so 
strenuously advocated ; but I soon had cause to 
repent ny musings on ancient superiority, and 
modern degeneracy. The rain began to descend 
in heavy drops, and ina few moments my ciothes 
were completely saturated. To add to my mis- 
fortune, the route lay through a part of the city 
occupied as storehouses, and: it being Sunday 
they were closed, a circuinstance which preclu- 
ded the possibility of my obtaining shelter from 
thestorm. ‘*Comfortable!”’ exclaimed I, with an 
attempt at nonchalence as 1 buttoned my evat 
to the collar, and drew my cap over my eyes in 
protection of my face. Still I proceeded on- 
ward, and still the rain continued to pour upon 
ine with insatiate vengeance ; at length, aroused 
to desperation, I paused and endeavored by 
the dim light of a street lamp to discover some 
nook where I could shelter myself until the rain 
abated; but the search was vain; none was 
presented to my view; and with sullen resig- 
nation I again moved forward. After thread- 
ing various narrow streets, and enduring with 
silent resignation the unmerciful peltings of the 
storm, I found myself at my friend’s office; but 
alas! he was not within. I attempted to open 
the door, but it was locked, and my heart sank, 
and a deep sigh escaped my lips, as I looked 
through the key-hole, and beheld nought but 
utter darkness. Then turning I proceeded to 
retrace my steps homewards. 

‘The storm had now increased tenfold, and not 
a light was visible, save the dim glare of the 
lonely street lamp, which only shed light enough 
to enable a person to observe the shining pavement 
around, or the gloomy wetted front of the ten- 
ement opposite. ‘‘Heavens! this is too much,’® 
exclaimed I, as a fresh and more powerful show- 
er descended upon my dripping form ; and rush- 
ing into the casement of a store door, I endea- 
vored or a season to shield my person from the 
fury of its unmerciful pourings; but the rain 
descended obliquely and was wafted by the 
wind directly and concentratedly upon me: again 








| 
j Look at our ancestors; compare them with the 


Tessayed forth and proceeded homewards. I 
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now had become resigued to my deplorable condi-|jstrove, he toiled, he clambered, be reached forth 

tion, and continued my gait with the air of a man||his hand—she rolled away in vapor. 

who knows his situation is utterly hopeless. 1 was He wandered in loneliness, At twilight he sat by 

thinking of the reception my wife would give me ithe dead trank of an oak. The wind whistled 
It was then I saw him: 


at my return; her half smothered laugh, as she |amonest its hare branches. 





beheld my dripping form, when a fierce gust of wiid 


forced the cap from my head and into the surroun-|)this cak—-joyless, leafless, lifeless. 
ding gleom; in vain I endeavored to reg:in it; | waste. 


there was not light sufficient for discerning a ag 


at six paces distance, and as I was feeling around, | 
: | 


examining each dark object that presented itself, || 


my fvot slipped and I fell prostrate into an exten- 





sive mud pond, T arose with feelings I cannot des- 
cribe, and abandoning further search for my cap,| 
resumed my walk. 
my own windows were now visible, and never did 


The lights that gloWed from! 





the poor shipwrecked mariner gaze upon long 





looked! for land with more dehght than 1, upon the| 
I had | 
but a few yards to proceed, when a neighboring} 


bright streams that issued from my home. 


door was thrown open, and a basin of water was! 
dischurged fullinto my face; at another time such) 
a circumstance might have disturbed my equanim-| 
ity, but I was then too much innured to privation, | 
to grow pussionate. Very wet,” exclaimed a} 
figure that just then passed me. * Very! said 1,| 
“ What silly people| 
our ancestors must have heen,’? mused I, when | 
snugly seated by the cheerful hearth; “ they never| 
used umbrellas!” 


and entered my own door. 
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[AFTER THE MANNER OF OSSIAN ] 
* * #*# * Come! let us sit by the edge 
of this precipice, and I will tell you of the friend 
of my soul; him whose bones are now slumbering | 
under that rude heap of stones, What a deep sun-| 
less chasm is here! Ha:k! a huge rock has just 
tumbled, but the noise of its fallis lost in the sullen 
roar of that smoking torrent, which rushes like a 
streain of fire through the darkness. Often did my 
friend lean over this brink, listening to the wild 
music of the waters, gazing as if he saw heaven in 
the abyss. 

His soul was gioomy. From his childhood, he 
shunved the concourse of men, for his delight was 
to commune with the dark and giant forms of na- 
ture. He roamed through psthless woods, over 
untrodden mountains. ‘The treeless cliff and dar- 
kened ocean were his pleasure; his music, the 
wailing winds of autumn or fierce blasts of winter. 
A mouldering moss-grown tower, or blasted pine, 
standing lone on the heath, he would gaze upon, as 
if looking at the ghosts of the beautifuldead. His 
stern coul rejoiced with terrible joy as, in taney, he 
coursed the clouds. with the rolling thunder, or 
sported with the wild lightning on tie bosom of the 
storm. Yet was his soul generous; his heart ten- 
der—tender as the young plant in spring, moist 
with the dews of the morning. 

He loved kiowledge, but soon tired of human 
teaching. 
her; her gaudy colors fell at the tonch, and hissoul 
was withered. 


Fame called bim onward: he grasped 
gras} 


He songht where hosts of warriors 
had met—the lightning of arms and thunder of the 
battle filled him with raging joy; at length he de- 
parted sickened with slaughter, 

He fled from the face of man and made his bed 
in the fields, “The heavens were his curtains, the 
turf his pillow. Hedreamed of vanities. Now he 
pursued Pleasure, and caught her; suddenly he felt 
the coil of a serpent about him—-its red fang wag in 
hisheart. Then he saw Glory on an eminence; be 


lture once smiled; 


|} what no Jonger can please! 
the time-worn tower and crumbling castle. Unseen 


startled silence alone. 


I heard his plaints, “My soul is as the trunk of 
The world isa 
The objects of mortals are not mine. Na- 
Nor 


|wood, nor mountain, nor ocean’s wave, nor the 


its charms have gone. 


rude cliff, nor rocky piss, nor sun, moon, stars, de- 
light me more. O, when shall these eyes close to 


Miortals had Jong left 


|their tottering walls have fallen, and the noise has 
So may I fall, for the 
O, 
Though my bones 
lwhiten in all the winds of heaven, yet pleasant to 


} . 
jstrength and joy of my soul have departed. 
| 


earth, earth, bere Jet me die! 


ime is the long, dreamless sleep.” He threw himself 
on the ground, and Lapproached him, I then knew 
jhim not, but my heart pitied him. Ispoke the 
| words of comfort: he raised his head and listened. 
| His countenance was goodly. Hiseye shone as with 
ithe red light of a fire, seen far off through the mists 
jofocean. Troubled sadness overspread his face, 
\like the storm in the dark forest. Our souls min- 
gled into one, for our theughts were alike. 

I brought him to my home. He saw my sister, 
the bright-browed Armina, and Jove ewam in his 
eye. They met in secret: their lips to'd the pas- 
win of their souls. Their affections were mingled 
jand blended like the embracing hues of a rainbow. 
Their walk was often throngh the lone wood, or by 
thesilent stream. The gloom of his soul was past, 
for she was the light of his heart. 

They wandered by Casmar’s winding stream: 
jthey stood where grass-grown rocks are overhang- 
ling. He was like the tall poplar, seen at setting 
lean on some hich hili: proudly it waves its loity 
summit and still aspires to heaven. She was the 
droeping willow, bending over the glassy wave: the 
gentlest gale lifteth its frail branches, that with 
|downcast beauty would stem the blast. Ah! little 
thought Thuron, as he gazed on this lovely tree, 
jhow soon its frail branches should be trodden in 
idust, how sudden should wither its beauty, like the 
|lone flower before the burning breath of the desert. 

He gazed: in his gaze, her loveliness grew. Her 
head rested on his shoulder; her moist dark eye 
lwas lifted to his; their souls flowed together. Iler 
snowy arm was thrown lightly on his neck; her 
| playful fingers sported with his dark locks, floating 
in the breeze. A rock stood not far distant; in it 
was a little recess, covered with dewy grass. A 
sparkling stream issued from a cleft; near it bright- 
ly bloomed two wild flowers, tenderly intertwining 
their stalks. “Let me pluck them, for sweet-smell- 
ing is the flower of the rock.” She plucked--the 
flowers fell from her hand, a faint shrick rose on the 
air; she fell lifeless on his breast. In horror, he 
clasps her light form; but the beam of her eye was 
quenched. Blood stained her snowy robe; a viper 
was curling in her bosom. 

L pursued the chase in a neighboring forest, when 
the cry of agony reached my ear. Hastily I rush- 
ed to whence the sound came. LI have seen the bent 
form of a mother over her dead babe. The keen 
winds of winter scattezed her hair; she hears, she 
feels them not: the trampling of the war-horse pas- 
sed by her; she raises not her head. Her dishevel- 
led locks play over the cold features of her infant; 
her lips press the white brow; an unfrequent tear 
falls on thesnowy check. A pitying hand touched 





her shoulder, but her unanswering spirit had left 


have seen the timid maiden on the tield of battle. 
Careless of the frantic rage of warriors or bright 
gleaming of swords, she tears her white robes to 
staunch the blood of her fallen hero. Above his 
helpless form, she lifts her heaving bosom toward 
the meteor-spears. Her agony, who can tell? These 
have I seen—the grief of Thuron | never saw. He 
had placed her half-reclined against a grassy steep. 
Her beamless eyés were open, but saw not: ber head 
had fallen forward on her bosom: her breast, seen 
when the wind parted the bright hair that hung 
down carelessly over her features, was slightly stain- 
ed with blood. Her light fingers were clenched 
around a etray ringlet playing over the wound, as 
if the last thought was, that the reptile still hung 
atherbosom. And my grief arose, for she was my 
sister, my only, my lovely sister. But, alas;‘poor 
Thuron, thy soul was broken in pieces; thy heart 
was crushed! He stood at a distance, his lightless 
eye lifted to heaven, his finger pointed to the lone- 
ly dead. A dagger gleamed in his hand. Sudden, 
be dropped the weapon and rushed where she lay. 
He laid his burning palm on her forehead. He part- 
el the shading ringlets and gazed wistfully on her 
fuce. A tear fell from his eye. I knelt beside him 
and kissed her bloodless cheek. We moved not; 
we spake not: our eyes were fixed on her uncon- 
scious joveliness. Thejlengthening shadows of the 
mountains came over us; the mellow twilight hur- 
ried around ; the darkness of midnight was abroad: 
and we knelt still. The mountain dews moisten 
us unfelt; the-distant voice of the mind, sighing in 
the clefts of the rocks,is unheard. But why tell 
of the agony that is speechless,—of the grief that 
freezes the soul? We laid her in the grave: a rude 
heap of stones is her only memorial. Often, they 
siy,is her spirit seen, like the faint flash of twilight 
lightning, glancing near the rock of wild flowers on 
Casmar‘s winding stream. 

But Thuron, unhappy Thuron, again departed 
from the scciety of men. I alone knew of hia 
haunts. 

It was night. The spirit of the storm was abroad. 
Tne old oak of the mountain was uprooted ; swel- 
ling torrents rushed through narrow chasms; but 
the crashing of thunder-riven rocks rose above the 
noise of the tempest. The wanderings of a bewil- 
dered traveller led by this precipice. This is the 
tale of that night. ‘* The blast roared at a distance, 
and the storm was lulled. A long, loud, fearful cry 
burst on my ear. I lifted my eyes, anc the light- 
ning revealed a terrible sight. Horror-stricken, I 
muffled my face in my cloak, and rushed hurriedly 
over the slippery ground. Still 1 saw that terrible 
sight. He stood on the bare, black rock, gleaming 
in the storm-light like the spirit of destruction, 
He knelt on one knee, with one foot resting on the 
edge of a trightful precipice. His head was thrown 
back in defiance; his features were reddened and 
writhing; his hair streamed in the wind. One 
hand was stretched out as if to seize the flying light- 
ning, his other, uplifted, clutched a blazing dag- 
ger, pointed to his bared bosom. The lightning 
flashed fiercer, the thunder rolled deeper; the moun- 
tain shook; the rocks trembled; a crash followed, 
and a loud shriek was mingled with tke blast. I 
ventured to look again. A sea of flame rolled 
around the summit of a pine grove, standing tall 
on the steep; fiery fragments of shivered rocks dart- 
ed like meteors through heaven: clouds of smoke 
curled along the brow of the precipice, like ocean’s 
mist about the craggy cliffs, when first the sun looks 
forth from the east.” 

The tale of the traveller is told. I knew that 











jthe fixed form to seek the ghost of her babe. I 








my friend had departed. Trembling, 1 hurried 
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hither, and black and disina 
ron was prostrate in death. His high forehead was 
turned to heaven; his hand, thrown over his head, 
had dropped a dagger, whose brightness was cover- 
ed with rust: his locks were a little curled, by the| 


lightning ; bat snmarred we Se — by bleed , invigorating breeze of the country, or the medi-| 
by fire. Bright was his eye, and his check ruddy, cinal virtues of the mineral fountain—because | 
asif nature had courted death by ber loneliness. || the Jast may be imitated in perfection by a bung-| 
Those few stones hide the bones’ of the unhappy | ling apothec ary, and the others are easi'y pur-| 
Thuron. W. |\chased by the fatigue of a morning ride from) 
—=|\the most crowded metropolis. ‘hose vulgar 
enjoyments which are within the reach of the 
whole human race are very properiy disdained 
by persons of fashion. Much has also beea} 
said of the keen appetites which are found at 
these healthful places of resort. Portly gentle-| 
~|imen, and pale faced ladies, exult equally in the 
| quantity of fish, flesh, and fowl, which the tal- 
ismanic efiects of the sea-breeze, or the chaly- 
But 
What can be more 
| ungenteel than eating, or rather devouring flesh 

It is remarked by an intelligent critic, that * sto-| and vegetables like the locusts of Egypt, or the 
ry writing, as distinguished from novel writing, is jenn kine " Pharoah ! Can that be styled a 
- ; polite employment which is common to the phi- 
tae mest difficult of the two. losopher and the savage, the belle and the wash- 
of invention is concerned—of contriving charac-|\er-woman 2? Eating is certainly a vulgar occu- 
ters, scenes, ‘and incidents, they are much upon a|/pation—-and I cannot but marvel that wits and 
par; but while a good novel may be completely | beauties—* the curled darlings of the nation” — 
made up of these materials, and these only, a tale should hie to Long Branch or Ballston, for the 
purpose of gratifying that voracious propensity 


|\ting variety of character, and the harmonious 
|| intermixture of grades exhibited here, are such, | 
\\that the mind of desultory man, however studi-| 
ous of change, cannot fail to be ainused. I say 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
“The Soldier's Bride, and other Tales. Py James| 
Hall, author of ‘Legends of the West,’ &c. Phila- beate draught enable them to consume. 


delphia—Key and Biddle—1833." For sale by|\this is surely false taste. 
Corey and Fairbank, Cincinnati. 


So far as the faculty | 


must, like a play, haye some particular plot, to the | : 
: # pinay : ap _ , |, Which gives celebrity to the boa constrictor, and 
development of which, every incident must tend; the man who swallows tallow candies for a wa- 


while the interest, instead of being sustained asit|\ger! ‘The preacher condemns the epicure who 
may be in longer productions, by desultory obser-| ‘* fares sumptuously every day ;” and the physi- 
vations upon a variety of incidental subjects, must| Cian lives by repairing the. inroads of the cook. 

Besides, we certainly know, that the literati of 
| every age, have deplored tie appetite for food as 


| the most impertinent and vexatious of the hu- 
tion so adhere together, that there is no point where}| pan propensities. ‘Tliat it has caused many an 


hang entirely upon one main adventure. The great 
charm of good story telling is to make all the rela- 


the narrator can break off; for a perfect tale can-|| honest gentleman to turn author cannot be dis- 
not, like a novel, be broken up into chapters; but| puted ; and that it has peopled Parnassus with 
is hardly more susceptible 
sonnet.” 


io 


ofa division than is a| g2U"t forms and hungry aspects 18 equally un-| 
| questionable. Gentlemen, therefore, who write 
|| fur bread, should not go to Watering Places.—| 
: If) For my part | have always viewed this subject | 
we receive them as truth, we must at once assign |’ with the eye of a philosopher, and have never} 
to Mr. Hall an exalted place in the department! ceased to deplore the inflexibility of that ordi- 
of literature in which he now appears before the} nance of our nature, which bestows the best ap-| 
public. Since the days of Geoffrey Crayon, no| petites — those fat mags so te supply | 
American writer has given us a series of Tales, so them. 5 ner prreedngs, gp Aen r ange me a 
. ' thy to the sufferings of their fellow creatures, 
perfect in themselves, as are some of those in the! when they inconsiderately administer provoca-| 
volume before us, and most of the “Legends of the! tives to the palate of every one who fancies him-| 
West.” “Cousin Lucy,” the “Village Musician,” | self deficient in voracity, without inquiring into | 
and the “Billiard Table,” in the present volume, | the ability of the patient to “xe and cherish 
and the “Backwoodsman,” the “Diviaing Rod,’| ne NORD emeen eats, ' tb — 
; ‘ 5 || tioner of the healing art, I would ask my patient | 

the “Seventh Son,” and the “Indian Hater,” in| if he was a poet, and if he answered in the affir-| 
the “Legends,” are pictures of great merit: there| mative, ] should congratulate him upon the deli-| 
is no unnecessary ‘drapery about them—no gaudy | cacy of his appetite, and positively forbid the 


These observations are from good authority. 


] was the scetie. Thu-| continual succession of new faces, the interes- || 


nothing of the beauties of the landseape, the}! 


of pastoral love. 


= 


But a Watering Place has other uses and at- 
tractions. Dashing blades may lawfully resort 
thither to sport their equipages, and beauties to 
display their charms. Southern gentlemen find 
the flivor of a mint julep greatly enhanced by 
the refreshing coolness of the mountain spring, 
and city ladies bloom like wild flowers in these 
salubrious retreats. Your Watering Place ig 
moreover a notablé school for good manners, for 
as the parties are for the most part strangers to 
each other, all are free and equal; and thence re- 
sults that absence of constraint and ease of man- 


| ner, which is so much adinired in high life— 
\\"There is no herald’s ot 


‘ice kept here. Here is no 
balancing of straws, aud weighing of feathers— 
no tossing of heads, and winking, and whisper- 
ing to find out who is who. One gentleman 
way wear blue, and another black, but * a man’s 
a man fora’ that’—and as every man may place 
hisown nameonthe books with whatever title 
or addition he plea: ie has only to choose his 
own rank, and he pa current accordingly. 
Misery”? it is said ** brings us into strange 
company’’—so does misery’s opposite, pleasure. 
Here are singular combinations, not to be ex- 
plained by any of the established rules of affini- 
ty, attraction, or cohesion. 


YY 
fi 


] 
‘lb 


To the lover this is a congenial climate. Is 
it not strange that a sympathy should exist be- 
tween the palate, and the heart! Will my fair 
and and gentle readers believe that love and hun- 
ger, the one a gross vulgar appetite, the other a 
genteel, delicate, sentimental passion, may be 
awakened and invigorated by the same stimu- 
lantst Itiseven so. ‘Ihe air of the country is 
alike salubrious toa feeble frame,or a debilitated 
attachment. Thesight of haystacks, and wa- 
ving corn, and flowry me creates a sweet 
delusion around the intoxicated senses of the 
lover, and peoples the fairy scene with nymphs 
and swains, and al! the delightful paraphernalia 
Minera! water fs as nutritious 
to the heart, as it is invigorating to the body. 
Why is it that the young lady 


( 


"} 


Whose soul blythe Cupid never tanght to stray 
Beyond the Coxcombs who infest Broadway, 


no sooner gets to JPallston than her ambition 
soars to nobler objects, and she who a few days 
before submitted patiently to the addresses of a 
dandy, now aims at the subjugation of a manly 
heart! No wizard ever invented a love-inspiring 
potion so potent as the medicated fountain ; but 
to which of the elements that enter into the 
composition of the chalybeate draught this effect 
is to be attributed,I am at a loss to determine. If 
I were a chemist J could acceunt for the phe- 
nomenon, because a chemical wenius is never at 
a loss fora theory, and dives into causes with 
an expertness which by no means depends upon 
any previous or present knowledge of the sub- 


, é 66 an ‘ant? af om : >nneri } = 
or false coloring—nothing to offend the eye uf mod- exhibition” of tonics. 1 would conscientious- | 

ly regulate the appetites of those who had the 
youd fortune to be placed under my care, by the 


| 


esty. There is more naturalness, and less straining 


| ject. He who deals in retor(s can solve any qes- 
| tion—though not always by tlie retort courteous. 
| ys 93 


in bringing about the denouemenis, than is general-|| dimensions of their purses. ‘Thus my patients} I once indeed attempted to philosophise upon 
ly met with in productions of thisclass. Had we|| would be rated, like ships of war, by their weight |;this matter myself, and achieved a moral analy- 


a little more of him, and were the characteristics of | 
his countenance marked by lines of greater distinct- 
ness, Johnny Vanderbocker, the village musician, 
would be a very suitable portrait to hang opposite 
to Ichabod Crane. 

A very amusing article in the volume before us, 
is “Fashionable Watering-Places.” We transfer 
it to the Mirror, because its length suits our present 
number, and in the hope that our readers may 
bave as hearty a laugh over it as we did. 


WATERING PLACES. 





A person of taste may spend a few days very 
pleasantly ata genteel Watering Place. The 


of metal; he who could compass three full meals 
a day, with a lunch at noon and a hot supper at 
|midnight, should ruralize at Bedford or Sara- 
|toga, and have bark and wine to his heart’s con- 
|tent ; a less plethoric purse should be placed on 
allowance ; and where the income was in alow 
|state of debility, meagre diet, and nauseating 
|draughts should be prescribed, But as it seems 
‘natural that the force of reason should forbid 
men from pursuing that which when obtained 
would be burthensome, I am in the habit of be- 
lieving all the visiters whom I meet at Watering 
Places to be persons of fortune, who purchase 
pleasure with their superfluous wealth, or seek 
appetites because they have wherewithal to 
gratify them. 


|\sis after the manner used and approved by the 
,chemical professo:s. I carefully examined the va- 
‘rious properties of a celebrated spring, and in a 
‘few minutes arrived at a conclusion quite as sat- 
\isfactory as the results of ordinary experiment. 
\** Here is magnesia,” said], ‘* which corrects 
jacidity, and which by a sympathetic influence 
upon the mind converts a sour old maid into a 
| well conditioned miss, and neutralizing the acer- 
i bities of the.bachelor’s temper, leaves his men- 
ital system in a healthful state, well suited to 
the reception of soft and agreeable impressions. 
| And here is sulphur which combined with ‘ villa- 
nous salt petre,’ commits such havoc in the 
| world under the name of gunpowder. Can ladies 
who imbibe sulpur water and gunpowder tea, 
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be otherwise than inflammable? Is it any won-| that he saw with indifference the mantling blash-|! found themselves restored ins 
der that a maiden who take in such combustible, es which those attentions hid drawn forth; cer-| fect health; 
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tantaneously to per- 
and on the following morning they 





. a ; i: bo : ; | * . 
materials should ¢ go off’ with any spark with) tain it is, however, that as they separated in op-| bade adieu to Saratoga springs. 


whom she comes in contact. Then here is iron 


posite directions, neither of them was seen to} 


‘*« This is a very ungenteel affair!’ said Mrs. 


—mercy preserve the dear girls! what acollec- cast ‘ one longing lingering look behind.” As| Highflyer.  Inever Acard the beat of it in my 
tion of wortal engines! what fital implements! 4 had not the privilege of intruding into either | born days!” said a fat shopkeeper’s lady. ** How 
of destruction are here assembled’! en artillery, of their chambers, | cannot say what fairy forins 


officer would be quite at home in such a maga- | 
zine of ordinance stores. . We have oniy to con- 


upon the flinty heart of the lady, and is’ it any 
wonder that Cup d should strike fire, or Hymen 
light a match?’ Such was my theory, and | will 
vouch it to be as correct as many of the sys- 
tems in which the scientific repose implicit 
faith. If it has not more goood sense than 
the theory of specific gravity, IT will forfeit my 
ears—provided a future generation be allowed 
to decide the question But whether Tam right 
or wrong, J shall still exclaim, ‘* if mineral wa- 
ter be the food of Jove drink on!” and that it 
is, will, I think, be satisfactorily proved by the | 
following little history. I have suppressed the 
real names of the parties, but the facts will be 
instantly recollected by those of my readers, 
who have been in the habit of visiting the cele- 
brated spot where they occurred. 

Miss Simper appeared at Saratoga in an ele- 
gant suit of sable. She was said to be in mourn- 
ing for her father, an opulent broker in Balti- 
more, recently deceased. Grief had wasted 
her health, and weeping had washed away her 
roses, and she was come to recover her appetite, 
and reaniimate her bl:shes. Miss Simper, of 
course was an hiciress, and attracted great atten- 
tion. The gentlemen called her a beauty, and 
talked a great deal of her real estate, bank stock 
and securities. Some of the ladies thought 
her complexion too sallow, and some objected 
to the style of her dress. Mrs. Highflyer said 
she had not the air of a woman of fashion, 
while Captain Walliard pronounced her a sus- 
picious sail, and declared his, belief that she was 
a privateer in disgt 





might have flitted around the major’s pillow, nor 


whether the fair one dreamed of coronets, coats | 
id . . 
vert this iron into steel—let it act mechanically || of arms, kettle druins, and epaulets. 


In short, 
I am not able to inform the inquisitive reader, 
whether the parties thought of each other at all; 
but from the extreme difficulty of again bringing 
two such diffident persons in contact, I am in- 
clined to think the adventure would have ended 
here;—had not **chance, which oft decides the 
fates of mighty monarchs,” decided theirs. 
Miss Simper’s health required her attendance 
at the fountain on the following morning at an 
unusually early hour; and the Major,while others 
were snoring, had sallied forth to enjoy the in- 
vigorating freshness of the early breeze. ‘They 
met again by accident at the propitious well; and 
as the attendant, who is usually posted there to 
fill the glasses of the invalids, had not yet taken 
his station, the Major lad not only the happiness 
of performing that office, but of replenishing the 
exhausted vessel, until the lady had quaffed the 
full measure preacribed by the medical dictator 
of this little community. Iam not able to say 
how often they pledged each other in the salu- 
brious beverage; but when the reader is inform- 
ed that the quantum prescribed to a delicate fe- 
male varies froin four to cight glasses, according 
to the nature of her complaint, and that a lady 
cannot decorously sip more than one mouthful 
without drawing breath, it will be seen that am- 
ple time was afforded on this occasion for a lete- 
a-lete. The ice being thus broken, and the wa- 
ter duly quaffed, the gentleman proposed a pro- 


menade, to which the lady after some litule hesi-| 


tation acceded; and when the great bel] suin- 
moned thera to breakfast, they repaired to the 


funny!” cried one young lady. ‘* How shock- 
| ing!” exclaimed another. ** Egad, that’s a keen 
smart gir!” said one gentleman. ‘ She’sa tick- 
ler, I warrant her!” said a second, ‘ She’sa 
| pirate, by thunder!”’ roared Captain Halliard. 
Jn the mean while, the new-married pair were 
pursuing their journey by easy stages towards 
the city of New York. We all know “ how the 
blest charms of nature improve, when we see 
them reflected,” and so on, and we can readily 
imagine **how happily the days of 'Thalaba 
past by” on this occasion. Uninterrupted by 
ceremonious visits, unrestrained by the pre- 
sence of third parties, surrounded by all the 
| blandishments which give enchantment to the 
rural scene, it is not surprising that our lovers 
should often digress from the beaten road, and 
as often linger ata romantic spot, or a secluded 
cottage. 

Several days had now elapsed, and neither 
party had made any disclosure to the other upon 
the important subject of finance. As they were 
drawing near the end of their journey, the Ma- 
jor thought it advisable to broach this delicate 
matter to his bride. It was upon a fine summer 
evening, as they sat by a window, at an inn, en- 
joying the beauties of an extensive landscape 
that this memorable conversation occurred. 
They had been amusing themselves with that 
kind of small talk which new married folks find 
so vastly pleasant: as how much they love one 
another, and how happy they intend to be, and 
what a fine thing it is for two fond hearts to be 
dissolved and melted down into one, &c. Many 
examples of love and murder were related—the 
lady told of several distressed swains who had 
incontinently hanged themselves for their mis- 


lise. The fair stranger, how- | table with excellent appetites, and cheeks giow-||tresses, and the gentleman as often asseverated 


ever, walked daily to the fountain, modestly cast || ing with healthful hues, produced by the exer- that not one of those martyred lovers adored the 


down her eyes when gized at, and seemed un- 
conscious of all bat her owr horrors. 

About this time Major Fitzconnell appeared 
upon the busy scene. 


who seemed to regard all around hin with an 
air of very politeunconcern. He was announ- 


ced as an officer in his 'rittannic Majesty’s ser-'| his valet’s hands, hied himself to the same cool| 


vice, and brother to Earl Somebody in England. 
It was reported that he had large landed posses- 
sions in the west. He did not apppear to seek} 


society, but was too well bred to repel any civ-'| was about to retire—but the lady assured him it| lady. 


ilities which were offered to him. The gentle- 


men were well pleased with his good sense, his'| The gentiman was soon seated beside her. He} 
knowledge of the world, and the suavity of his;| begged to know the subject of her researches, | 


manners ; but as he seemed to avoid the ladies,; 
they had little opportunity of estimating his 
qualities. 

Major Fitzconnell and Miss Simper met by’ 
accident at the fountain, 


cise of the morning. 
At ten o’clock the lady issued forth from her 
chamber, adorned with new charms, by the re- 


piazza, commenced her studies. It happened, 
atthe same moment, that the Major, fresh from 
retreat, to breathe forth the melancholy musings 
of his soul, upon his flute. 


hesitated, begged pardon for his intrusion, and 


| was no ‘ intrusion at all,’ and laid aside her book. 


land was delighted with the taste displayed in the 


Seeing the lady he) 


|| object of his passion, with half the fervor which 
| he felt for his own, dear, sweet, darling, precious, 
| little Anne! At last, throwing his arm over his 


He was atall, handsome | cent labors of the toilet, and strolling pensively, | wife’s chair, he said carelessly, 
man, of easy address, and polished manners,', book in hand, to the farthest corner of the great | 


ée y > tho ¢ ‘ ‘ 

“a a the management of your property, 

** You have, my darling,” repliéd she. 

“T shall have, when I get it,” said the hus- 
band—* I meant to inquire, in whose possession 
it was at present?”’ 

‘It is allin your own possession,” said the 


|| ‘* Do not trifle with me,” said the gentleman, 
patting her cheek—* you have made me the hap- 
|) PY master of your person, and it is time to give 
| me the disposal of your fortune.” 
| 


| choice of her author; she earnestly solicited a|} ‘* My face is my fortune, kind sir,” said she 
: Rage, - : ’ 
display of his musical talents, and was enraptur-| laying her head on his shoulder. 


ed with every note;—and when the same imper- 


|| ‘To be plain with you, madam,” said the 


The officer, who had:|tinet bell which had curtailed their morning] impassioned bridegroom—* I have need of mo- 


just filled his glass at her approach, presented it.| walk, again sounded in their ears, they were sur-| ney immediately—the hired gig in which we 


to the lady, who, in sipping the transparent ele-' 
ment, dropped her handkerchief. ‘The gentle-| 


man very gallantly picked up the cambric, and 
restored it to the fair hand of its owner—but the 
blushing damsel abashed by the easy attentions 
of anelegant stranger, in her confusion lost her 
reticule, which the soldier gracefully replaced 
upon her wrist, with a most respectful bow. A 
courtesy on the one side, and another bow on the 
other, terminated the civilities of this meeting. 
The gentleman pursued his walk, and the lady 
returned to herchamber. That Miss Simper 
felt duly sensible of the honor of having elicit- 
ed three graceful congees from the brother of an 
English earl cannot be doubted; nor can we sup- 


pose, without injustice to that gentleman’s taste,;|this pleasing event, that the ** young couple” 


| prised to find how swiftly time had flown, and 


of reason, and the flow of soul. 
At four o’clock the military stranger handed 


‘|Miss Simper into an elegant gig, and drove to 
the neighboring village;—where rumor soon pro-|, ‘* Have you no real estate?” said the Major, 


\\claimed that this interesting pair were united in 
the holy bands of matrimony. For once the 
many tongues of fame spoke truly—and when 
lthe happy Major returned with his blushing bride 


the delighted bridegroom. It is hardly neces- 











all could see that the embarrassment of the lov-| 
| er, was exchanged for the triumphant smile of|| 


sary to add that such was the salutary effect of 


j\came to this place has been returned, and I 


chagrined that the common-place qperation of| have not the means to procure another convey- 
eating was so often aliowed to interrupt the feast) ance.” ‘ 


*“< To be equally candid with you, sir,” replied 
||the happy bride, ‘I have nothing in the world 
| but what you see.” 


starting on his fect. 
| «Not an acre.” 
|| ‘No bank stock?” 
| «* None.” 
*¢ No securities—no jewels—no money?” 
* Nothing of the kind.” ° 
Are you not the daughter and heiress of a 
rich broker? 
| « Not I, indeed.” 
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«¢ Who the devil are you then?” 

«Jam your wife, sir, and the daughter of a 

very honest blacksmith.” ; ns 
‘Bless me!” exclaimed the Major, starting} 
i ’ ic face! 
back with astonishment—then covering his face | 
with both his hands, he remained for a moment, | 
absorbed in thought. Resuming his serenity, he 
said in a sneering tone, “ I congratulate you,) 
madam, on being the wife of a beggar like a 
self. I amnaruined man, and know not whence | 
to supply my immediate wants. 
«Can you not draw upon the earl, your wer 
| 

| 





ther?” said the lady. 
«« J have not the honor of being allied to the) 
nobility.” 
‘‘ Perhaps you can have recourse to the pay -| 
master of your regiment?” || 
©] do not happen to belong to any regi-/| 
” 
ment. 
«‘ And have you no lands in Arkansas?” 
*¢ Not an acre.” l 
‘¢ Pray then, sir, may I take the liberty of ask- || 
ing who you are?” A 
‘J am your husband, madam, at your service, 
and only son to a famous gambler, whe left me 
heir to his principles and profession.” | a 
‘* My father gave me a good education, said |} 
the lady. 





| 
1} 


|| profaning the Sabbath! 


otherwise afford, is counteracted by the rehears-|/on the 26th day of the month. ‘The sale of the 


every page. 


Under various leaders, an observance of the} 

3 
rose, who appears to have beén a man of con- 
siderable. literary acquirements, and who grew 
tired of the hazardous life of a buccaneer, and | 
went to Englind and published an account of the 
depredations on the South Sea, &c., says, that) 
the notorious Richard Sawkins, upon once jfind- 
ing the dice in use on the Lord's day, threw! 


2.5 
haps each man was killing, on an average, his| 


man per day. 


The American publishers have added to Mr. || Union in the year 1802. 


McFarlane’s volume, an account of the pirates} 
Blackbeard and Kid, so notorious in the early | 


annals of this country. Blackbeard, whose real 


al of the many ficnd-like cruelties of the buc-|,seetion in which this city is laid out, wae the 
caneers, which stare one in the face at almost |'second made within the Miami purchase. It js 


| . . . 
jsaid that the purchasers paid Captain “ymmes 


: : . : z fde \\for it in land warrants, which cost them only 

It is curious to observe the glimmering of de- || o Weis : ; ae ore 
aay ‘ ueeutiieaieset iia || forty-nine dollars! Cincinnati contained in 1795, 
votion in the characters 0 se ahandone bata Bigaaew. 

|] Votior ‘ | 500 inbabitar.ts; in 1860, 750; 


in 1805, 960; in 


Sabbath was enjoined end coerced. One Rinz- || 2820, 2,520; in 1813, 4,000; in 1815, 6,000; in 
Sabb: ‘ > || 1818, 9,000; in 1820, 10,000; in 1830, 29,000; 
lland is supposed to contain at this time, about 
132,000. 


The first court was held in Cincinnati 


lin October, 1791, and the first territorial assem- 


iibly in September, 1799. 


The rapid growth of that portion of the territo- 


i" which is now the State of Ohio, in population, 


them overboard, and reprimanded his men for | will appear from the following etetement. In 1790, 
And this, too, while per- iit contained in round numbers, 3,000 inhabitants; 


\in 1600, 30,000; in 1812, 231,000; in 1820, 531,000; 


jin 1830, 937,000. Ohio became a member of the 


In ob:dience to a call, 


jauthorized by act of Congress, a convention met 
iat Chillicothe on the first of November in that year, 
and framed the present Constitution. The Quar- 


<i 2 was 'T she mc a ed b Lie ten: t |ferly refers, with commendation, to a number of its 
a Wie ; —<+ but it,|;name was ‘Teache, was captured by Licutenant }| 
‘So did mine,” said the gentleman 


has not prevented me from trumping the wrong 


trick this time.”’ 


landlord. His interesting bride followed on tip- 
toe, and listened unobserved. The Major inqui 


red **at what hour the mail-stage would pass || 


| 
So saying, Major Fitzconnell bounced out of 
the chamber, hastened to the bar, and called the!| 


} 
| 
| 


Maynard, in 1718. 
unprecedented daring, and of great bodily pow- 


1} 


» Neaslir vrovisions. ¢ sete mas? xcelle 
He was a man of almost )|!eaing provisions, and sets it down as an excellent 


‘feature, that the House of- Representatives can 


er; and in the action which eventuated in his|;Pever exceed seventy-two in number, nor the Sen- 
, . ° cy 


death, he fell not till he had received twenty-five 
wounds, five of which were dy shot. 


for New York.” ‘* About midnight,’ was the || The American’ Quartirly Review, No XXV. Corey, 


reply. ‘‘ Please to secure me a seat,” said the | 
major, and let ine be waked at the proper hour. 
“Only one seat!’ inquired the host. ‘ One| 
seat only!’? was the reply. The landiord re-| 


who set off in the night to pay their fare in ad- 
vance, upon which the major paid for the seat. 

The major and his bride retired to separate 
chambers; the former was soon locked in the 
arms of sleep, but the latter repelled the drowsy | 
god from her eye-lids. When she heard the 


i | 
stage drive up to the door of the inn, she hastily | 


rose, and having previously made up her bun-| 
dle, without which a lady never steals a march | 
hastened down stairs. Upon the way she met 
the landlord, who inquired if her husband was| 
awake. 

‘¢ He is not,” said the lady, ‘* and need not be 
disturbed.” 

‘ The seat was taken for you then?” inquired 
the innkeeper. 

“¢ Certainly.” 

“Oh very well—we’ll not disturb the gentle- 
man—the stage is ready, madam,—jump in.”| 
Mrs. Fitzconnell jumped in accordingly, and| 
was soon on her way to New York, leaving 
the gallant and ingenious Major to provide an- 
other conveyance, and a new wife, at his leis- 
ure. 


| 





Lives and exploits of Banditti and Robbers inall parts} 
of the world. By C. McFarlane, Esq., author of 
“Romance of It:han History, &c. Key and Biddle, 

Philadel! phia— 1833.’ 


For sale by Corey and Fair- 
bank, Cincinnati. 

This work has received a respectable share of, 
commendation. We have read only that portion 
of it which gives an account of the American 
Buccaneers, who infested the Softh Sea during 
the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and were leagued with the Indians of 
the Isthmus of Darien. Many curions and in- 
teresting anecdotes are told of these despera- 
does; but whatever pleasure their perusal might 








\Commodore Barney; Revised Code of Pennsy|- 
marked that it was customary for gentlemen lvanias Lite ef Schiller; View of Obie: Slemeirs 


Blanchare 


Lea, and --Philavelphia, March, 1833. | 


Corey and Fairbank, Agents, Cincinnati. 
The contents of this number are—Life of 


of the Dutchess of St. Leu ; the Girard College; | 





oy 1. | 
|New Zealand and Tristan d’\cunha; Hampden! 


Nullification. Our time will | 


|permit us only to give a brief abstract of the 


and his Times; 
' 


and the North Western Territory, was origin- 
ally the property of two of the colonies—Vir- 
iginia and Connecticut. This immense tract, 
|with the exception of a small reservation by each 
of the two States, was ceded to the United States 
by Virginia and Connecticut in 1784 and 1786. 
In 1787, a territorial government was estab- 
jlished over it. In 1788, the first settlement was 
lmade at Marietta, mouth of the Muskinguin, on 








from New England. Were was held the first 
judicial court, in September of the same year: 
and here, as early as the year 1806, “in this 
wilderness, at least fifteen hundred miles above 
tide water,” ship building’ was carried on to a 
very considerable extent. 


The next settlement was made in the Miami 
country, at Columbia, five miles above Cincin- 
nati, on the 16th of November, 1758, under tie 


View or Onto.—All the tract of country ly-| 
ing north of the river Ohio, between Pennsyl-|!dollar and 
vania on the east, and the river Mississippi on l| part of all the] 
lithe west, including an extent of 400,000 square || 
miles, and now'composing the States of Ohio,! 
Indiana, and Illinois, the territory of Michigan, | 


jate thirly-siz. ‘The governor has no negative upon 
the acts of the Legislature: neither has he, with 
wee trifling excepticns, any appointing power: all 
ipublic officers being eletted, either by the lezisla- 
iture or the people. This being the fact, the Quar- 
terly ‘almost 


wonders why the gnberuatorial 


llchair was not dispensed with altogether.” 


The Quarterly, after a glance at the civil legis- 
lation of the State, directs its attention to its re- 
The State of 
Ohio covers a surface of 40,000 square miles, or 
twenty-five millions of acres. 


jsources and public improvements. 


About one-fourth of 
this immense quantity is yet in the hands of the 


United States, for sale at the minimum price of one 





a quarter peracre. One thirty-sixth 
and within the State, has been given 
for. the support of schools—say 700,000 acres. ‘Vhree 
entire townships, each six miles square, have been’ 


= for the endowment of colleges. Two of these 
| 


ijbelong to the Ohio University at Athens, and the 


third to the Miami University at Oxford—eay 
70,000 acres. The salt lands within the State, at 
first reserved by Congress from its sales, have been 


igiven for literary purposes generally, at the disere- 
tion of the legislature—say 27,000 acres. 


For the 








the 7th of April, by forty-seven adventurers 


Sod acres have been given. 





support of religion, without distinction of sect, 
For the construc- 
tion of two important roads, one from the Maumce 
river to the Western Reserve, the other from Colum- 
bus to Sandusky, a donation has been made of 
about 91,000 acres: and for the construction of her 
two canals, a donation of about “40,000 acres. The 
aggregate of all these donations to the State, for 
the above important purposes, iz one million seven 
hundred and sixty-three thousand acres. 

There are many other interesting items in the 
Review article; but we have not room to refer to 





auspices of Captain John Cleves Symmes, of 
New Jersey. 

Losantiville, now the city of Cincinnati, was 
settled the December following—supposed to be 





more. The resources of the State are almost un- 
bounded. With her enterprising and industricus 
population, her productive soil, her inducements 
to emigrants, she must be prosperous, and become 
great. 
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|the musket, and the other at the polls and at the 
hustings. The one engages im war, in poetry, in 
iUhomatics, and the dance, with equal fervor, and 
the other carefully distinguishes the little from the 
reat.” 


* ROONESBOROUGH. ” 


We copy the following from the Daily Gazette 
of yesterday. 


it 
iit 


| 


iS 





“The Philadelphia Inquirer suggests that ** Boones- 
orouch,” the tale to which the prize of the Mirror) F ce 
prt 8 I was presented fe the prize offered Literary.—It his stated in the eastern papers, that 
by the Casket, where it was not successful. ‘This Washington Irving is preparing a new Sketch Book 
js certainly a mistake. If hywever, it were other- | which is to contain the result of his personal observa- 
wise, this fact would detract nothing from t.e mer- \ 
itof the tale itself. It well bears comparison with {| 
the “OUTLAW OF THE Pines,” to which that 


prize wits awarded,” 


tions of scenes and characters, during his recent “flying 
visit” to the West. 

Julius Clarke, Esq. of Lexington, Ky, proposes to pub- 
lish an agricultural payer, to be called the Ploughman, 

Our judgment may be warped by circumstances: || and Weslern Farmer's Intelivencer. “it will contain 
but we think the idea of the Philadelphia Inquirer, || selections, original essays, and communicatiotis, on all 
that * Boonesborough ” was rejected where the |jsubjects connected with the various interests of tne far- 
“Outlaw of the Vines* was thought worthy of a), mers, garcdene:s and stock-growers, in the West.” It is 


T j | ) patly pri a fine et. 1 artc 
prize, rather preposterous. ‘The editor of the In-| to be neatly printed ona oped medium sheet, in quarto 
i!form,semj-monthly, at $1 25 a year. 


gnirer had certainly not read both of the produc-| 
tions when he made the “ suggestion.” 








PIRIT. OF THE PUBLIC JGURNALS. 








| 
| —- 


! 
| 

If not the best, the following is certainly the! 
most elaborate definition of these two words,}| 
that has ever been written. It is from the pen| effect of the propensity for English literature, 
of the editor of the Portland (Me.) Advertiser, | which has been indulged so freely by American 
and occurs in a lengthy comparison of the in-|/booksellers—we will not say by American readers, 
tellectual qualities of Henry Clay and Daniel | becauze we believe them guiltless of such bad taste. 
Webster. !n the opinion of the writer, Mr. 
Clay is the man of Genius; Mr. Webster the 
man of Talent. 


GENIUS AND TALENT. From the Western Magazine, for April. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Ina late number, we ajluded to the pernicious 








|| We shall now proceed to give some reasons why we 
pronounce Euglish literature to be pernicious in its 
|| 


| ; ; 
our country, and hostile to all our notions of pro- 
“ Genius is enthusiasm. Talent is judgment.—| priety, political and moral. 
Genins enzages in an object with its whole heart | 
and soul. ‘Talent is earnest, petsevering, onward || Se ROS : SORES : 
in its andertakings, but nat over confident nor cash, jjeontnmally reite rated by sentimentatists on both 
Genius is imaginative, seif-confidext, daring, —Tal- sides of the Atlantic. 


tendency, unsuited to the genius and condition of 


And here let us dispose ofa proposition which is 


We are told that we are de- 
ent reckons, calculates, computes and doubts. Ge-|'scended from the English, that we speak their Jan- 
nius leaps by instinct, as it were, to a correct con- 
Talent arrives there by argument and 
Genius is at times, sportive, playful, 
Talent is commonly sedlate, stern, 
thoughtful. Genius will gambol with the kid, or 
grapple with the lion, Talent at best, sports but 
awkwardly. Genins is instinct, impulse, passion. l 
‘Valent is coolness, firmness, collectedness. Geni-| 
us is, at limes, errative, wayward, imprudent.— 
Talent is straight forward, direct, prudent. Tal- 
ent counts consequences, and Jooks ahead ; Genius) 
sclhiom does, but darts bravely onward. Genius/'poor relation, who is only to be acknowledged 
take: «.npire over the heart and the feelings. 1 Tal- |) when it suits the great man. Wedeny the truth of 
ent, aime for the reason and the judgment. Talent ll this proposition, except so much of it as relates to 
never dues a rash thing; geniusoftendoes. Talent i te Ww + diediiett Utes thins Waal ul 

is praiseworthy, adarired, honvored. Genius is |Our ‘wwe. ae ee pe rom the Engiish noth- 
adored, worshipped, idolized. Talent takes its|)ing but their dialect. Itis not true that we are 
votaries in leading-strings, and persuades them |\their descendants. If the ancestry of the American 


|\guage, that we have borrowed from them our laws 
elusion. 
deduction. 
amusing. 


jjand religion, and that therefore, being such near 
relations, and having shewn so great a similarity | 
j\of taste aud opinion, we ought to be exceileut| 
friends. Ou a closer examination, we find that this 
fnendship is to consist ina humble submission on 
Jour part, to all the abuse which Juhn Bull may be 
|! pleased to Javish on us, ina servile imitation of his 
lvices and follies, and in being, 1m short, in kind of 


along. Genius aeagpems, an — — on- |i people at Jarge be investigated, it will be found 
” Jenins is alternate sponding and en- at , > : 
wari. G a uternat ly de ee ee ||that we are descended from the European nations 
thusiastic. Talent is neither. Genius invents.)|. “it ‘ ; é 

° : 7 zs ef as jim general, and that probably a ininority of vur 
Talent discovers. Genius creates, prejects de-|j'" ! : epeaag, bee 
sizns, ‘Talent combines, arranges, contracts, per- ipeople are the offspring of English parentage. In 
forms. Buonaparte was a man of wonderful geni-|}the New England states the English blood may pre- 


us, Wellington is a manof extraordinary talents. |! dominate, but the case is different in the great 
y . 3 ergs 4 * iti es fi svery } - ° ° e 
Genius in good at every ~~ a ay! : Wee tutes of New York and Pennsylvania—indeed, in 
ing, audaciousin every thing. alent has less ee : pe. 

thing, audaci ery Fateh O {all thie middle, and most of the southern states.— 
scope, less power, a lesser grasp. Genius can live |} 
without study, and yet dazzle. Talent must study || Upon the western states they have no claim; the 
in order to shine. Genius is the diamond, polish- 
edand ensed. Talent isthe carbon in the ore.— 


| 
1S 





|| people of this country are of American blood, and 


ens, who have been treated by their conquerors 
with the’most unprincipled injustice and ferocious 
cruelty, and who came here to escape oppression.— 
With regard to the Irish and the Scottish highland- 
ers, this is literally true; and it was true in refer- 
ence to the whole Scottish people, until very late- 
ly. The Irish are not only not English, but they 
do not constitute in any proper sense, a part of the 
British nation. ‘The British government has never 
had peaceable possession of Jreland; the people 
have never submitted toe her sway; she has always 
held them in subjection as a conquered people, and 
governed them by military force. Surely the Eng- 
lish will not claim kindred with us through that 
portion of our ancestors who are Irish, or threugh 
the Highland clansmen, who hunted from the na- 
tivesnountains like wild beasts, sought a new bome 
on our shores, 

The truth, then, is about this. The first settlers 
of New England, and the followers of Penn, were 
persecuted English, expatriated on account of their 
religion. The Catholics who settled Maryland, 
came under similar circumstances. But the influx 
of Irish, Scotch, Dutch, and Germans, to all the 
middle states, has completely changed the charac- 
ter of the population, and given the majority to the 
descendants of these latter nations. Louisiana 
was settled by the French and Spaniards, whose 
descendents are still numerous, and who planted 
there the civil law, which continues to exert a pre- 
dominating influence in the policy of that country. 
In South Carolina, some of the most distinguished 
mea, and the most numerous families, are of French 
extraction. ‘That state received one colony from 
Barbadoes, another from the Dutch settlement at 
Neva-Belgia, and very numerous emigrations from 
“rance, Switzerland, Holland, and Germany. Col- 
onies of French Huguenots, and distressed Pala- 
tines, settled also in North Carolina. When to 
|these facts, it is added, that the French are scat- 
{tered throughout the United States, and that we 
have received citizens from every civilized nation 
under the sun, it wall be seen that the English have 
no shadow of reason to support their arrogant claim 
of fraternity ; and that the nickname Anglo-Amer- 
tcan, which they apply to us on all occasions, is 
without foundation. 





The fact that the English language is our na- 
tional tongue, is not to be received as proof of our 
Gescent irom that people. It became the prevailing 
dialect, because it was that which was first intro- 
duced, and because it was the language of our ru- 
lers. The laws were published, and the legal pro- 
jeceedings conducted, in that tongue. Besides, the 
{English came in Colonies, while the later acces- 
sions tu our population, have been made by indi- 








vidual emigrants, coming singly, or in small par- 
ties, who adopted the language and customs of 
their predecessors, but who, with their offspring, 
form an aggregate which, as we contend, greatly 
ontrumbers the original steck. 





are satisfied to trace their genealogy no further 
back than to the older states from which hey 
If it was proper to go beyond our imme- | 


Genius, like the sun, has light of hisown. ‘Talent, 
like the moon, must borrow from another. Geni- 
usis the fire and’ flame of itself. Talent must 
have the flint and the stee} to strike out the spark. 
If Jupiter conk! divide his prerogative, genius 
would wield his lightning, and talent his thunder, 
Geriusi: splendid, Talent is great. Thus genius 
makes the splendid man, and talent the great man. 
Cesar had genins. Cicero had: tzlents. Thus 
Cesar was as apt in the field asin the forum, and 
Cicero’s for a range, was within one orbit, but that 
astarryone. Homer had genius. Virgil had ta- 
lents, for Homercreated, and Virgil stole from him. 
Byron had genins. Southey has talents, Bulwer 
has genius. Cooper has talents. Genius is the 
characteristic of the French. ‘Talent of the Eng- 


sprung. 
diate progenitors, and to cross the ocean in search 
of forefathers, it would be equally right to extend | 
the inquisition a little further, and to claim kindred 
with the Saxons, Danes, and Nermans. The Eng- 
lish nation is not--to borrow a simile from the book- 
sellers-—an original work, but a compilation. We 


should therefore, give credit to the real authors. 

It must be apparent to every close observer, that 
of the emigrants from Great Britain, but few are 
English; the great majority are, and have always 
been, Scotch and Irish, whose ancestors Were sub- 


Are our laws and civil institntions derived from 
those of Great Britain? They were originally so 
derived, but have been so modified as to retain but 
little trace of the originals from which they were 
copied ; and whatever might have been true, previ- 
ous to the revolution, our whole s}stem of political 
and civil economy, differs now materially from 
that of Great Britain, These changes have been 
made so gradually and imperceptibly, as to deceive 
even the most discerning, who have not happened 
to make them the subjects of reflection. But no 
statesman, or well read lawyer, acknowledges the 
existence of the similarity contended for by maw- 
kish sentimentalists. It is true, they have a king, 














lish. The one revolutionizes with the sword and 


dued by the English, who consider themselves ali- 





and a parliament, and we have a President, and a 
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Congress, and many persons-fancy that the one isllto our condition. It will not be expected of us, to M.—Troy, J.T. Tullis—Piqua, 2C. 


a copy of the other, underachange of names. But! go into detail in an article dike this. These sugges- 
our president is not a king, nor any thing like a| tions will be snilicient to induce our reader to re- 
king; and a congress consisting of members elected | flect on the subject for themselves. 

by the people and the states, is altogether different!| Have we borrowed our religion from our worthy 
from a body constituted of lords spiritual and tem-|\step-dame? We apprehend not. We hambly be- 
poral, and commons—a boily partly ecclesiastical || lieve, that we owe our religious faith and know- 
and: partly civil—composed of men who bold their ||ledge to the Old and New ‘l'estament; aud history 
seuts, some by right of birth, some by purchase, and ||informs us, that the first emigrants were driven from: 
some by election. Such a body is as different from ||England, because their religion did not conform 


our congress, as one legislative body can_be from || with that established by law. 


Neither is our reli- 
another. 


Nor is the disparity merely in names or||gion assimilated to that which exists there. True, 
forms. These governments are founiled on differ-|\the same sects are found in that country, and in 
a Y> 
ent principles, their powers are derived from differ-||{his; but the existence of an established church in 
ent: sources, and directed to different purposes. |!the one country, and not in the other, causes a vast 
» 79 , 
Here the people are the source of all power; such)! difference as well in public upinion, as in the rights 
is not the factin Great Britain. Here we legislate) of sectarians. 


. 
for the public; there all legislation is for the aris-|| 


| It follows from the considerations which we have 
tocracy. The consequence is, that their whole sys-)' yegested, that we owe less to Great Britain, than 
tem is anti-republican. Their criminal code is) pas generally been conceded, even by ourstlves; 
barbarous and cruel. Their poor Jaws are aristo-|| and that we have but little in common with her, 
cratic and unchristian. Their taxation is unequal except our language, and as her people are in the 


and oppressive. The elective franchise is almost} pabit of denying that we speak their tongue with 
pm a ne gam _— 7 id eres 'purity, they at least, should let us off very easily in 

er acknowledged nor anderstood. ver CIVI"| that particular. Indeed, it requires but a slight 
regulations are all male with a single eye to the)! jeoree of observation, to produce the conviction, 
interests of a few classes, namely, the great land) that there is but little community of feeling, or sim- 


proprietors, the merchants, and the manufacturers. ilarity of character, between the British and Amer- 
The laboref, the mechanic, the farmer, the great} 
mass who form the major.ty of the people, whose 
industry and inte!lect are the support of the nation, 


ican people. They do not resemble us in appear- 
ance or manners. There is not even a family like- 
ness between us. Their tastes and appetites are 
are neither protected by law, nor represented in entirely foreign from our own. ‘There is no foreign 
the legislature. Such a government cannot, with) er who comes to our country; who'finds so mucl: 
any degree of propriety, be compared with ours. fault; none who finds it so difficult to adapt our 
Our system of government is original. Allits great) manners, and be sutisfied with our institutions. 
fundamental principles, have been for the first time,) There are nune who so often abuse our hospitality, 


brought into operation on this continent. Some} insult our fee lings, vituperate our country, and slan- 


of them were advocated as theories in England,|\der uur citizens. Why then should it be urged upon 
long ago, but were always condemned as heret-|\y-\ to love the British? We re willing to love them 
ical. It was here that they were first adopted, in christian charity, as we Jove a!l men; but that 


improved, and brought into practical ase. we should bear them any affection greater than that 


It may be said in reply, that there are parts of which we feel towards the <r the Chinese, or 
our system of jurisprudence, which are. not only ithe African, ts Rot ie ; , ' 
ge ee : . nae reimarics.-it on : 
similar to the English law, but almost or quite the|| Our object in these remarks, is to assert that we 
same; and it may be asserted, in short, that we||2"e under no obligations to the British nation, which 
. ’ a de ’ . ’ . . oe . . 
have adopted their common law. This is true; but should induc® us to or out i sige welreut 
let it be recollected that much of what we have||tesy, to the intellectual vassalage, under which 
adopted, is the common law, if we may use the they, as well as some of our —_ countrymen, seem 
|] dispose ‘ or. we shi 
phrase, of all civilized nations. Take for example, ||“'*P° ed to place us, In another number, age shall 
the rules of evidence, which can hardly be called || proceed to shew senna a is pernicious, 
legal regulations, because they consist of those fun- }) both in style and sentiment, and is silently corrupt 
damental maxims of common sense, and of ethics, ||!"§ OUT OWN press. We allude, of course, to their 
which would naturally guide intelligent men in|j Popular literature—to the mass of ephemeral trash 
searching out truth. Although they are best un- with which our <8 ” deluged, and which 
. F le essed i > hands of the Ameriean reade 
derstood, and most’ expertly practised in courts of | °T® PF sed into the hands of the Ameriean - ider, 
HF : , by all the art of the trade, and allthe beautiful at- 
justice, they are not peculiar to those tribunals, Lut ; ; ° ; 
are received in almost all juilicatories, and direct || h@ctions of the ingenious artists of our. country. 
. ‘ all: { >! i egg : 
, ris s i ss use oT 
the judgment of men in all departments of investi- || We win tp- con ‘he persis sesemrsegiio 7 te cues 
ation. To say that we received these from the \|late the works of our native writers, and the same 
. vc se e is - . 
6 : ie ||skill enlisted to adorn them; and a combined en- 
English common law, would be as absurd as to con || . 
, _||deavor exertect to awaken the pride of our country- 
tend that we owe to the same source any generally || S . tint a 
They jmen, and kindle a national feeling in favor of indi- 
are the natural resulis to which the human under-||S€"04S talent. 
standing arrives in the investigation of facts or|| 


; ' 
principles, and the fact that one nation may have}; AGENTS FOR THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
arrived at those conclusions, or put them into prac-| 


|| OHLO.—Dayton, F. M. Strong—Urbana.Dr. W. Es 
tice earlier than another, does not constitute them |jerett—Springfield, J. M. Gallagher—Wilmington, B 


° 2 : - || Hinkson—Deaver Town, Post Master—Reading, Dr. k 
a part of the peculiar laws of that country. It is| Boal—Duff’s Fork, Dr. J. W. Olils—Steubenville, Poot 
worthy of remark, moreover, that a part only of||Master—Ripley, C. A Campell, P. M.—Marion, J. H 
the common law of England, is founded upon the ||Goodman, hsq.—Lancaster, ;Colambus, 1. N 
As f that kined e" E ‘I that $ t of it Whiting—Newark, P. Schmwucker—Batavia, . Davir 
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